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THE USE OF THE PROJECT PRINCIPLE 
in the 


AVERAGE CHURCH SCHOOL OF TODAY 


Chapter I 


Backgrounds and Definitions 


The principle embodied in project teach- 


is not new, for all good teachers as far back 


us history takes us have used it. In the Socratic 
nethod we find a distinct embodiment of it; “tts 


very clearly and definitely present in the teaching 


The term "project", then, is not so old 
as the embodiment of the principle which it now denotes. 
is, however, older than one might imagine to judge 


from the manner in which the subject is treated in some 


nodern texts of education and religious education. But 


the "project" of a few years ago was not the same thing 


as the "project! of today. in the educational scheme of 


1 few years ago the name "project®™ was given to many en- 


terprises which were really nothing more than tasks. A 


roject at that time was merely a piece of work to be 


jone. It might be the making of a table in a class in 


anual training or the making of a dress in a class in 
ewing. It was generally used in reference to those 


asks which produced some material result. When the son 
ets 
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of a farmer joined a "Farm Club" and sought to raise 

a hog that would be bigger than any raised by any 

other young members of the club, that was known as 

is project. 

| So we see that neither project teaching 

or the term itself are entirely new. The teaching 

is in fact very old. ‘ut the combination of teach- 

ng which embodies what we now call the project prin- 

iple and, tern "project" is a comparatively recent step, 
nd when we today speak about a project we are think- 

ing of something quite different from what the term 

meant a generation ago, or even less. 

What then is a project as we conceive of it 

oday? In all that has been said and written on the 
subject in recent years there is much variance of opin- 
ion. Some present day authors find their thinking on 

the subject greatly influenced by the meaning which the 
term had a few years ago and consider a project to be 
either a task or a purposeful activity carried on under 
educational auspices which yields concrete, valuable 
economic results. Another conception is expressed in the 
fefinition of a project given by Wilson, Kyte and Lull: 
"That type of purposeful work which requires for its 
completion the construction or completion of an objective 
piece of work." 1 This definition provides for constructive 
Work whether yielding any result of economic value or not, 
thus opening the way for what is popularly Known as "hand- 


Work." Thus the making of an electric map of Palestine 


= "Modern Methods in Teaching", page lll 
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becomes a project. 
By some the term "project" is used as an 
all inclusive concept to cover all purposeful activity. 
Hosic says :"The project method, in the broader sense, 
means a view of the educative process, a body of prin- 
ciples in accordance with which teachers may determine 
“their efforts to call out from children the most ed- 
Becative responses and to make them satisfying. Child- 
ren are to learn thru* purposeful activities - thru cabal 
McMurray uses the term"project" in a still broader 
"sense to include a great human enterprise or achieve- 
Bent as the Panama Canal, a great biography, or the british 
“Colonial Rfatan:. The pupil's project, he points out, 
“becomes the study of the larger project of the world's 
‘life. Projects in the sense that they are direct acti- 
vities of children, whether spontaneous or suggested, 
‘lead naturally into the larger projects of adult life and 
society. This gives to the project a double use in 
education. 
: Another definition within this scale is 
the compact one of Stevenson- 4 project is "a problem— 
Btic act carried to completion in its natural setting." : 
Other authors have still other differences 
of opinion which are sometimes quite significant. As 


@ basis for our discussion we will take the. conception 


of the project as it is put forth by E.L. Shaver, perhaps 
the foremost exponent of the day of project teaching in 


relicious education. His deiinition is not as inclusive 
1- Quoted in Hines' :"Junior Hig School Curricula", Chapter I. 
2— McMurray - “How to Organize tne Curriculum" ‘ 
%- Stevenson - "The Project Method of Teaching" 
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$s some, but it is also in a sense broader as it does 
Mot make essential the construction of an objective 
iece of work. Shaver defines a project as "a single 

| ified experience utilized because of its social values, 
Which can be entered into with a whole-hearted purpose, 
Which is representative of real life situations, and 


Which makes for control of new experiences as they are 


. In simplest terms a project may perhaps be 
said to be a group activity, carried on purposefully 
‘and seeking to meet some real need of the group. 

| This definition of Shaver's excludes many 
Beings from the category of projects. A strictly 
Mndividual experience is not a project because it 

does not have social value. It may be a good lesson, 

d one that is needed, but it is not a project. A 

ta sk assigned is not a project, because it does not 
include the element of whnole-hearted purpose. A discussion 
in a group may or may not be 4 project, depending on 
“whether many conditions are met. It may or may not 
have social value, depending partly at least on the 
extent to which those participating are willing to 
listen to eachother and profit thereby. An argument 

4s not a discussion. Neither is it a project. It 

may or may not be entered into with a whole-hearted purpose. 
Tt may or may not deal with a real life situation. And 
$0 on. We will consider the method of teaching through 
discussion more fully later on. 

So we see that not all forms of "activity". , 


ven when taking place under educational leadership, 


aver =~ "The Project Principle in Religious Education", page 10. 
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are projects. In fact, many of the real and vital 
experiences of life cannot be duplicated in the class 
room, so that project teaching is a possibility not 

baly there but also on the hike, or the visit to a 
‘charitable institution, in the home, on the playground, 
in the gymnasium, everywhere, in fact, where individuals, 
young or old, are gathered together and facing a common 
problem. Wherever this conditionpresents itself there is 
the possibility of effective project teaching. 

; With this brief and altogether incomplete 
introduction we approach our topic, namely — the 

extent to which the project project principle can 

be used in the average church school of today. To 

What extent can we teach through the use of projects 

in the church school as most of us know it today ? 
Current literature in this field, even the most practical, 
while much of it is rich in illustrations and practical 
suggestions too often presupposes a church school which 
is far more nearly ideal than the kind in which most 
workers find themselves 

While we at once get into some difficulties . 
with the use of the term "average church school", due to 
the fact thet there probably is no such thing, yet it 
seems to the writer that there are certain fundamental 

and imposing problems facing a great many of those who 
Would like to use the project principle in their schools 
Which are not sufficiently recognized by the various 
author s who have written on the subject. Perhaps it is 
ell so, for as a general thing the higher our ideal the 


wrder we strive to reach it. There is 4 saturation point, 
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owever, beyond which the ideal appears go completely 
Inattainable that striving for it ceases. 

It is with the hope of making the project 

' inciple a little more usable and a little less of 

an unattainable ideal that thig paper is written. 

| Some of the factors which cause doubt as 

to the practicality of the project principle for use 

| the average church school of today might be mentioned 
Bt the outset. One of these is the limited amount of 
time available for religious education. the church 
school often has only one hour a week of the time of 
the individual. At most it is scarcely more than two 
hours a week, on an average. Meetings of a group 
during the week are difficult to obtain, and in many 

Bi ty churches practically impossible. Then comes the 
problem of adequate leadership. Many teachers in the 
average chureh school Sea insufficient training to 
teach according to present methods. Can they make any 
kind of showing with a new pedagogical method ? Another 
problem is that of curriculum material. Most of the 
average church schools are more or less at themercy 

of their denominational boards for curriculum material, 
and even where they seek to build up their own arrange- 
ment of courses they are confused and bewildered by 

the multitude of courses offered by many publishers. 
And then there is the problem of additional equipment. 
fill this "project business" require more room, or more 
supplies, or more playground equipment, or more of this 
n¢ some of that, than is at present on hand ¢% Money 


9r the church school is never as easy to get as it is 
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© use. This raises the problem of the attitude of 

he older members of the church to any new ideas in 
egard to their church.school. Many ¢hurch school are 
Bndicapped by their traditions. 

Perhaps these are the most important and the 
most general of the problems encountered in many an 
ee church school. The further treatment of 

his matter will seek to throw some light on these 
sroblems, although their final answer is perhaps . 
jependent on the individual local church school and 

its conditions. 

As we face this problem of the practicality 
of the project principle in the average church school 
of today let us consider it in the light of some of the 
different phases of the work of the school. these 
different phases offer ditferent sorts of opportunities 
for the use of teaching embodying this principle. At 
the same time we want to hold before ourselves the 
deal of a completely correlated program in which all 
rojects for the same age group are correlated with 


ach other. 
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Chapter II 


The Use of the Project Principle in 


the Class Group. 


We will first consider the opportunities 
d problems connected with the use of the project 
principle in the class group. This group is the unit 
in the organization of the church school. There ere 
many ways in which the project principle can be em—- 


bodied in the teaching of this group. 


The one meeting which the class is sure to 
have is the lesson period on Sunday morning. The 
project principle can be utilized in the method of 
conducting the class session. One way of doing 

this is by the use of the Discussion Method. A 

real discussion means that all present, pupils and 
leader alike, are facing a common problem, are each 
‘contributing his or her share to its discussion, and 
are each learning from the contributions of the others. 
| all project teaching the teacher becomes @ leader, 
but a leader who is also a member of the group. And 
he doesn't deserve to continue in this position of 
leadership any longer than the other members of the 
group want him. If he does he ceases'to be a true 
leader in the sense in which we are considering the 
matter and reverts to a teacher of the old type again, 
; teacher who governs by external authority. A 
@iscussion may of course easily degenerate into an 
argument, at which point it ceases to be a project. 
‘There are many qualifications to pe met before a discussion 


4 Sieg m project. It must,as we have said, be a social 
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affair, an affair in which all of the group parti- 
cipate. It must deal with a real problem of the 

group. in other words, it must be worthwhile. And 
the problem must be of interest to the group. This 
interest may be natural and spontaneous, or it may 


be aroused by the teacher, but it should be present 


before any discussion is begun. The discussion also, 

if it is to truly embody the project principle, should 
eventuate in definite conclusions as final as is possible 
Lo be reached at the time. These may be tentative 

and should be recognized as such by the, group. It is 
Ampossible to come to sound final conclusions on most 
of the major problems of the day,perhaps on all of them. 
: t the conclusions reached in the discussion group 
should be as sound and as final as present training and 
perience make possible. There is great profit in 
realizing that the final answer on any issue is not 

yet possible, and that we must ever be on the alert, 
bith minds open, to acquire that information and 
experience which will make a more mature judgement 
possible. | 

| Another way of using the project principle 

in the conduct of the class session is to make the 
basis for the discussion of the group 4 series of 
‘eports, or even a single report, brought in by the 
members on a subject which meets the qualifications 
mentioned above. The seeking of the information desired 
is a project for those. doing it, and the discussion of 


she reports a project for the whole group. 
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The project principle finds another op- 
portunity for expression in the organization of the 
class. Not only should the class have the usual officers 
but they should have a voice in regard to everything 


“which pertains to the class. The teacher should consult them 


ir regard to all his plans for the class, and should as 
far as practicable base his plans on their suggestions. 
*practicahle is meant as far as is consistent with their 
interest and knowledge. For instance, suppose a teacher 
ere to approach the officers of his class in regard to 
the choice of curriculum material or a course of study 

or subjects for discussion. If they had no definite sug- 
gestions tooffer and knew nothing of the material avail- 
able the teacher would be justified in asking them if 

they would like to have him make a choice which they could 
inspect and try out. Everybody should understand that 
such a choice was tentative and subject to the ratifica- 
Bion of the group as a whole. In this connection it might 
be mentioned thatit is not always a practicable use of the 
Bro ject principle to send pupils out hunting certain 
information which the teacher already possesses. In some 
cases the knowledge may be of sufficient importance to 
justify this manner of getting it, but in some cases at 
least the obligation of the teacher as a member of the group 
so contribute his share of the common attack of the problem 
includes the giving of information which he possesses and 
hich the others do not have. 

| Another use which may be made of the project 
Binciple in the teaching of the class group is that of 


srvice projects. The size and age and previous experience 
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f the class are some of the factors which determine 

the difficulty of the project to be sought. Some projects 
are too large for many, single classes and are suitable 

for departmental undertakings. All service projects 
should arise out of the desire of the class to have a 

t in relieving some condition which they have seen 
about which they have heard. The skillful teacher 

ji 11 see that appropriate conditions are brought to the 
attention of the class, and then will stimulate their 
shinking and their desire to help. The service project 
nay be the collecting and taking of magazines to the 
‘offee Club or the hospital or the charitable Day Nursery. 
It may be visiting some lonely souls in the hospital and 
eading and talking with them. It may be taking a 
ankagiving basket to a poor family, and then making 

a study of the factors which causes that poverty and 
overty in general. It may be taking charge of the 
ashering in the church. It may be a thousand and one 
different things which children and young people can 

io in their different communities, their cities, their 
Birches and their world. 

But it must not be something which is assigned | 
them to do by their teacher, Superintendent, Director 

ir Pastor if it is to be a true project. If it is 
ssigned it becomes a task, even if willingly done. 

nly if it is undertaken from their own desire to do 

hat particular thing is it a project and of maximum 
ducetional value. 

Another form of project waich the class can 
ndertaice most profitably are worship projects. The class 
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which is one of several classes in a department does 
Mot usually have any worship program of its own. but 
‘each class in a department should share the responsibility 
of conducting the worship services of the department. 

Such a project does several things. It offers an unex- 
celled opportunity to teach something of the meaning 

of wor bhp and of its goals and aims to a small group 

at a time when that information comes as an aid to meet— 
ing a real life situation. Thus there is a strong motive 
for its assimilation and the immediate use to which it is 
put tends to make it a permanent part of the equipment of 
those concerned. Then too, a group which has thus conduct— 
ied a@ worship service and learned something of the aims end 
meaning: of worship is bound to profit more by the worship 


services conducted by others. The chief danger to be 


guarded against in this sort of project is that an* inexperi- 
‘eneed group may conduct a worship service which not at 

all worshipful. For the benefit of the larger group the 
service must always be truly worshipful. This means that 
there must be most careful preparation with the group 
Bisducting the service and that there must be that compromise 
Beencén pupil responsibility for the conducting of the service 
and a worshipful service which insures both the training 
Which comes from the executing of this kind of a project 

and the benefits which come to the larger group from a 
genuine service of worship. 

Coe has this to say regarding worship: "When 


worship is fully Christian it is fellowship through and 
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rough, fellowship freeing itself from all restraints 
and therefore continuous with everything in the world 
that makes for Get cn cua '€. It is obvious that wor- 
‘ship conceived in that manner has tremendous educational 
possibilities both from the point of view of those who 
conduct the service and those who particijate. The 
four steps usually taken as the standard in developing 

project are : 1- purposing; e- planning; 3-executing; 
and 4- judging. While in many practical projects it 


is impossible to meet all four of these steps such can 


be done with projects dealing with the conducting of a 

service of worship. If this life experience is rightly 

ided and enriched it will prove of great educative value 

d a most profitable embodiment of the project principle. 
There is the possible danger in this conne ction 

that the mechanics of the service and the interest in 

them may overshadow the interest and participation in the 

worship service itself. This can be avoided if ns true 

spirit and value of worship are instilled at the same 

time that the mechanics are studied. 

Another opportunity for using the project 

principle in class teaching is in connection with their 

social life. Class parties and other social functions 

should be planned and executed by certain members of the 

Teas to whom this work has been delegated by the class 

as a whole. This applies obviously to those classes 

the members of which are old enough to bear this responsi- 

bility. In the Junior Department the class officers 

must receive much more help and counsel from the teacher 

shan in the Pentor Hich School Department. In the Primary 


; GA. — "A Social Theory of Religious Educ ation ", page 95. 
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Department the children can render practical assistance 
in preparation ‘for their parties but are of course able 
to take only a little responsibility, and then under the 
‘close guidanceof the leader. 
} In the older classes the class officers should 
Binciude a Social Chairman or some similar officer. With 
him and his committee tne leader may profitable undertake 
a simple study of the purposes to be sought in the social 
‘life of the class and of the best means of attaining then. 
‘The class itself might be interested in discussing these 


hings as a group, and perhaps go from this into a general 


Biscussion of the recreation of young people of their age. 
Thus one project follows another. In the planning and 
carrying through of the social affairs the chairman and his 
‘committee learn many valuable lessons, as those of adequate 
‘attention to details, sufficient preparation, the technique 


‘of directing games and play, the necessity of putting aside 


their own personal desires and making it their business to 
icc that others enjoy themselves, and many others. 

| As we have indicated, the extent to which the 
‘members of a class can thus plan and stage their own social 
affairs depends on their age and experience. In a Junior 
ee the teacher would have to assume a much more prominent 
place in the meetings of the committee than would be 
necessary or advisable in an older class. Small children, 
as those in the Primary and Beginners Departments, would 
have little of the responsibility in connection with a 


social affair, but could help in the decorating, the serving 
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of refreshments, the clearing up, and things of similar 
mature. This help should be given voluntarily in order 

to promote the success of the occasion, and not demanded 
as a task. The teacher can and should make suggestions 

as to possible forms of service which can be rendered in 

3 onnection with the affair, and point out the possibilities 


, 


in them. 

There is a rich field of project opportunities 
‘for a class in pageantry and dramatics. Such opportuni- 
‘ties may present themselves in connection with a project 
of conducting the worship service for the departmental group 
or may come in connection with some entertainment or social 
affair at which a play can be given. For younger classes, 
“those below Junior High age at least, there need be no 
"reason" for a dramatic production. That is, there need be 
“no expectation of putting their production on before a 
‘larger group. The educational benefits of pageantry and 
plays do not depend on there being an audience, or even 

B the prospect of one, if the affair can be entered into 
"whole-heartedly by those concerned without this stimulus. 
Por older boys and girls and young people this stimulus is 
generally necessary. In order to be a true project certain 
conditions must be met, of course. There must be in the 
‘pageant or play social values which will be appreciated 

by all concerned, it must be one that the group desires 

to participate in and enters into whole-heartedly, and 

the situations must be such that the experience gained 
will help the participants. in meeting some of their own 


life situations. 


The test of the success of educational dramatics 
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is not that applied to professional dramatics, namely; 
how well is the production done ? Rather, the success 
of dramatics in religious education is judged by the 
changed attitudes, character and ideals of the partici- 
sants. The individual member of the cast should not be 
shosen so much for his fitness to play thepart assigned 
o him as for his need of the experience which will 
ccompany a sincere playing of a certain part. The role 
of the tine, clean-cut, upstanding hero should not go to 
the finest, most upstanding young fellow in the group 
put rather to one who has unrealized possibilities of being 
fine, clean-cut and upstanding. This is the diiference 
between educational dramatics and dramatics solely for 
presentation. 

In the younger departments, the beginners, Primary 
Junior, there are possibilities of project teaching 
‘or the class group in hand-work, Not the traditional 
®busy-work" designed simply to give opportunity for activity 
but hand-work which not only does that but also meets the 
test of a project. Here again it is not the specific 
activity which determines whether or not it is a project 
but the surrounding conditions and the attitude in which it 
is done. Note=book work will serve as an example. A class 
of third grade girls are pusily engaged in pasting into 
their individual note-books a picture illustrating the 
son for the Sunday, and are either copying the memory 
verse which goes with it or writing the story which the 
teacher has just told them. Perhaps they are doing both. 


They are doing this because the teacher has told them to, 
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ney enjoy it because it is activity. They like to 

write and paste and to decorate. Tne teacher sees their 
ynjoyment of their task and is confident that they are 
learning the lesson which is contained in the story of 

she picture with which they are dealing. Thus she feels 
that effective hand-work is being done. 

but this is not a project. It is doubtful 

if it is successful teaching of any kind. Pasting pic- 

es and writing memory verses and repeating stories 

io not necessarily make for any modification of character. 
But picture the same class of girls under different 
fonditions. They have heard from their teacher a story 
which they enjoy very much. They have seen 4 picture 

hich helps them to better understand the story, and thus 
dds to their enjoyment of it. In their Children's Hospital 
f their city are many girls of their own age who are not 
able to get out into the beautiful world which they enjoy 

nd see the sights and hear the sounds which pleasethem. 
Some of these unfortunate girls must spendAll their time 

n ped. For many of them there are long weary months of 
bed-ridden life ahead. These third grade girls nave visited 
these unfortunate girls, talked with then, and perhaps have 
gent them gifts before. Now they are making for these girls 
nm the hospital note-books which will enable them to enjoy 
she same stories which they enjoy. To help in their enjoyment 
f the stories pictures are being pastedin the note-books . 
fhe stories are either printed or mimeographed and then 
arefully pasted in. Two or three girls in one group are 


utting out the pictures and trimming them. Another group 


re doing the same thing to the stories. Others are doing 


Others are adding decorative borders and title 


4 


1e pasting. 
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: ees. All are working together on their common task, 


All know the girls to whom the note-books are going. The 


Those who can decorate best are doing the decorating. Those 
who can wield the scissors most expertly are doing the cut- 
ting. Those who have not attained marked proficiency in any 
of these lines are learning through doing. 

. Thus does "note-—book work" become a service 
project for the class. The same story may be used, the 

same pictures, and the same lesson may determine the goals 
of the teacher, In one case the girls are doing "busy—- 

ork" and in the other they are engaged in a real project 


which benefits others and benefits themselves. 


slass decided itself to do this for their unfortunate friends. 
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Chapter III 


The Use of the Project Principle 


in the Departmental Group. 


There are many project opportunities which 
present themselves in connection with the departmental 
group. While in some churches the older departmental 
groups which meet Sunday morning for the worship ser- 
“vice also compose the young people's group meeting 
Sunday evening there is not in many churches this identity 
of membership which is so much to be desired. S50 our 
consideration now is of the departmental group as it 
meets Sunday morning for the worship service, and the 


projects which might be undertaken by such a group. 


For all ages the departmental group can under- 
take service projects which require larger numbers than 
the class offers. Such might be the contribution of money 
to some institution or to some work which is reported 

to the department by some its members who have themselves 
either seen the need or who have made a special study of 
the situation, as would be the case in connection with a 
contribution to some foreign mission work. A class might 
not be able to make a large enough contribution to make 

it worthwhile. Or the project might be the supplying of 
Thanksgiving basket to a poor family where the members of 
the class were not old enough or did not have large enough 
financial resources to do it as a class. A project might 
begin as a class affair, and be of such interest to the 
class that it would be reported to the department and 


ecome a departmental project. This would be done when the 
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lass decided that the larger resources of the department 
would enable it to more effectively cope with the situation, 
or when the lesson involved was so important that it merited 
the attention of the larger group. 

In the organization of the department the same 


principle would be followed out as was done in the class. 


‘Student officers with real responsibilities for certain 
‘phases of the work of the department should be the practice 
for all departments above the Primary. The amount of 
supervision required of the Counsellor depends largely on 
‘the age of the group, their ability and previous experience 
‘as a self-governing body. 

“¥ In worship from the departmental point of 

view, assuming that the worship of the school is by 
departments, there is another possibility of using the 

Reo ject principle. The embodiment of this principle in 

the conducting of the worship service by the various classes 
of the department has been discussed. We will now consider 
ne matter from the point of view of the larger participating 
‘group, the audience. Every worship service should be a 
project for the larger group participating in it as well 

as for the smaller group conducting it. This means that 

it must be entered into purposefully, which comes only 

Biter training in worship. It must be a social, shared 
Experience, which means that the thought and emotions of 
those participating in it must be directed not to God alone 
but to their fellows, and through them to God. The service 
should move to some psychologically adequate conclusion 


in which opportunity is given to express the emotions aroused 
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by the service. This expression may take varied forms. 


if 
4 


a 


‘It may be that the department will undertake a service 
project, either at home or on the mission field as a result 
‘of the service. Or the expression may be found in a suit- 
able hymn, sung with understanding. Or it may be found 
in the making of a pledge for the financial support 
of the school and church for the coming year. With the 
Limitations under which the average school labors this 
expression cannot always be adequate but the ideal of 
adequate expression for every emotion aroused should be 
‘sought. 
¢ The distinct steps in the development of a 
“project as noted above are not so obvious in a project 
of participation in a worship service as they are in one 
of conducting such a service. ‘Never-the-less the former 
"experience may be a real project with all the tremendous 
educational possibilities of such a life situation. If 
Tee will define the project as a group activity carried on 
_ purposefully then certainly the project principle finds 
Bemple field of usefullness in participation in a worship 
“service, where the service is properly conducted and those 
Bano are participating are properly trained in worship. 
Shaver lists four general types of educational 


projects that are available for Christian Education. One 


of these four types is that of Worship Projects, which 


he defines as projects which emphasize emotional activity 


With the purpose of renewing and strenethening the ideals. 
an 
Worship he defines as,"emotional type project in which 


the worshipper seeks to re-create his life ideals and gather 


- Shaver - "How to Teach Seniors", page 235 
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“Streneth for their fulfillment, just as he seeks through 
play to rebuild his physical and mental ee 

It is easy therefore to see that worship is a type 

‘of experience which is truly religious and vitally necessary 
“when its need is found in the setting of a project in which 


P= 
work and study and play and worship all have a common unity." 


f- One of the great defects with many of our 
programs of worship is that the feeling element is lacking 
and the intellectual over-emphasized. This is due in 


‘large part to the too free use of ready-made worship 


“programs. If the experience of participatingin a worship 
“service is to be truly educational in the project sense 

the service must meet some need in the life of the individuais 
‘eoncerned. Manuals of worship and ready-built programs in 
“magazines and books have great value as sources of suggestive 
“material and as sometimes offering a complete program suited 
eo the particular group in question. But they are intended 
primarily as suggestive, and to be used as source material. 
The final standard in selecting elements for a worship 
rvics and in the building of the service must always be 

the needs of the group concerned. To quote again from 

Bicver ,"The activities in which Seniors engage should be 

the natural subjects of prayer and singing. To center the 
worship of the Senior upon foreign missions when he and his 
Seay are giving their best thought and energy to a project 


Shaver - "How to Teach Seniors", page 79 
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| local community Christianization or vice versa, only 
Gerves to devitalize the service, the thinking and the 
worship as well." : This applies equally well to any age 
f pupil, the Senior pupil being specified here because 
this was written in a text for Senior leaders. 
i Worship projects should take varied torms. 
‘Too often there is a set and stereotyped form which is 
‘followed without variation Sunday after Sunday. These 


“suggestions are made by Shaver to indicate some worship 


“services which are different, unusual, or especially 
informal: 
1- the usual sort of program used to make effective a 
memorial, recocnition or dedication service. The dedication 
Mervice may be to ibhe past or present hero or to their own 


“dedication or re-dedication to Christian life and work, 


| 2- a play or pageant which will carry the spirit of 
worship. While not every play or pageant would be of 

this character opportunity would be found in many dramatic 
performances to make an emotional appeal of a worshipful 

| character. | 

3- a program largely of music may serve as a4 fitting and 
“agreeable expression of worship. 

7 a communion service held in connection with various 
sroup projects, as a life-work conference, or a commis— 
sioning of delegates to a denominational meeting, can 

be very effectual if the purpose for which it is held 

is specific. 

— a service largely of symbolism is very eifective 


nd satisfying. Types of this sort of service are candle- 


Lighting and initiation services. Creativeness and originality 


= Shaver ~— "How to Teach Seniors", page 86 
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ir the building of services are to be encouraged and such 
“services are to be preferred to services prepared by adults 
and handed down ready-made. 
i 6— an out-of-doors service of any of the sorts suggested 
has very significant values. Worship may be more reverent, 
‘richer and deeper when carried on in the midst of the beauties 
of nature than in many a building used for that purpose, 
| 7- informal worship as often and as naturally as possible 
‘is to be enjoyed. It is more original and spontaneous than 
Bore formal worship, and is very profitable. ; 
| It is obvious that these suggestions cannot 
“all be followed in the Junior and younger departments. 
“But they indicate some of the ways in which the project 
Sor participating in a worship service may be made richer 
“and more profitable. 
ra The social life of the department offers many 
opportunities for the use of the project principle. 
They are not materially different, however, from those 


offered in the class and already discussed. They are 


on a larger scale and require more careful preparation. 


‘The wider age range present necessitates a more varied 
program. In departmental social affairs each class can 

| Be sume a specific share of the responsibility, one class 

being responsible for the decorating, another for the refresh— 
ments, another for the games, another for the entertainment, 
another for the cleaning up, etc. The social affairs 

of the Beginners and Primary Department children should be 
largely be ee tents In.the older departments there is 
eed for class affairs as well as departmental ones. 


The department also oifers many opportunities 
ver — "How to Teach Seniors", pages 86-89 
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eee cr dvaue and. pageantry. They too are largely 

1e same as those offered in the class and mentioned above. 
larger cast is possible and more pretentious productions can 
e undertaken. The same principles of educational dramatics 
lready developed in connection with the class discussion 


f this subject hold good here. 
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Chapter IV 
The Use of the Project Principle 


in the Young People's Group. 


Most churches have a Sunday evening group 
or groups which may or may not be identical with any of 
the departmental or class groups. ‘Generally not, as the 
evening group usually includes several of the morning 
groups or else contains a number of folks who don't come 
at all in the morning, or perhaps both will be the case. 


The evening group generally is bound closer together by 


ties of fellowship and mutual interest and enjoyment from 
their association than either the class or departmental 
group. There are many possible uses of the project principle 
in connection with this group. 

Many of their Sunday evening meetings should be 
discussion meetings. All that was said regarding this form 
of project in the class holds good here. There should 


be even greater freedom from adult counsel here than in 


the class. The discussion should be led by one of the 
group, the topics should be chosen by a committee from 
the group, and the adult counsellor should make his 
contribution to the discussion as one of the group. The 
Young People's group is the great training place for the 
young folks of the church. The counsellor has an important 
part to play, but the most important thing for him to do 
is to make his influence indirect as far as the handling 
of the eifairs of the group are concerned. If he is the 


eight kind of a Counsellor his guidance will be sought and 
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preciated. If he is the wrong kind of a leader the 
young people will wish he had even less to do with them 

d their affairs. When the members of the group are 

oung and inexperienced the leader will make a more direct 
contact with their activities and may do many things that 
later will be done by the members themselves. He may 
‘lead their discussions himself, he may take an active part 


in planning their social affairs, in suggesting topics for 


Ai scussion and in helping them plan for other types of 
“meetings. But his aim will be that of any true teacher, 

to make himself unnecessary to the group as rapidly as 
“possible. 

The evening group will have their own organization, 
‘of course. Where this group is identical with a departmental 
or class group the officers for the two should be the same. 
Then they would be one group, having two meetings, one Sunday 
morning and one Sunday evening. Where this unification is 
not possible the evening group will elect its own officers. 
There should always be every attempt made to correlate the 
activities of the various groups which deal with the same 
age group. This can be done through correlation of the 
topics for discussion withthe topics of the class dis- 
Beccion or the theme of the departmental worship service. 

As has been said, these student officers of the evening 
group should have the maximum of responsibility for the 
conduct of the group, for planning its programs, its 

social affairs, its service activities, in meeting the 
problems that come up, in short for every phase of the 


activities of the group. 
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The evening group is an ideal unit for 
mmierteking many service projects. The flexibility 
‘vnien is possible in their program permits the taking 
up of matters outside the planned program which the officers 
‘and the group feel (tnet—thet) would be more profitable. 
The time will come when the Sunday School class will have 
_the same freedom of choice, but it is present now to only 
a limited extent. The similarity of age and interest of 


the evening Young People's group enable them to find a 


‘common interest more cuickly and to reject that which does 


not appeal to them more quickly than can be done by a 
“departm nt with its larger numbers and wider variety of 
age and interest. They have at the same time generally 
a larger group than a class and often have greater 
“enthusiasm and more interest than a class. This need 

not be inevitable at all if the class is conducted along 
the lines of good project teaching, but unfortunately in 
“the past the class has too often been more of a duty than 
a pleasure to its members, while the Young People's group 
“has had more freedom and consequently its members have 
‘found more enjoyment in their fellowship. 

The worship in the evening group is generally 
‘and rightly more informal than in the departmental group 
in the morning. The danger is that all worship tends to 
be dispensed with when the young people are in complete 
Bare of their program. This is a sad commentary on our 
success in building worship programs and conducting worship 
services andin feaching the meaning and value of true 
worship. When we approach the problem of worship from 


she project point of view we may expect better results and 
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increasing appreciation of worship. The evening 
group offers a fine opportunity to give training in 
worship, which cannot be done in the worship service 
Btself. The suggestions from Shaver listed above in 
connection with worship in the departmental group are 
all applicable to the Young People's group, some of 


them being more applicable here than to the departmental 
group. 

G The social life of the Young People's 

group is very important and is a large factor in 

their fellowship. The same principles hold good here 

as presented in connection with this subject in the 
elass and departmental discussion. Pupil responsibility 
to the maximum, with the counsellor seeing to it that 
this includes preparation and planning, and with the 
counsellor meking himself less and less essential to 

the activity of the group, are the ideals to be sought. 
These groups offer many opportunities for the 
use of pageantry and drama, under the same principles as 
have been suggested in connection with the class .and 
department discussion. Their members are generally of 
ar age where there must be the stimulus of public 


perfor mance in order to get them to undertake projects 


of this type. 
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Chapter V 


Beginning the Use of the 


Project Principle. 


We will now turn our attention briefly 
“to a consideration of some of the general points 


“Which should be kept in mind when a teacher or a4 


Sschool is seeking to begin the use of the project 
“principle. : 

Ag Perhaps the most important point to be 

stated is this, that the project principle is valid 

even if the leader is able to go only a limited way 

with it at first. With no more in the way of time, 
leadership ability, equipment, curriculum material, 

etc. than the average church school has today, the 
“results obtained through the embodiment of the project 
‘principle in the teaching of the school will be great— 

er than through the use of any method not embodying 

this principle. 

Another important rule is that first projects 
should not be too hard, should not take too long to 
‘accomplish, should not require too much time outside of 
the regular meetings of the group for their successful 
working out and should not be allowed to lag. They should 


de finished at any cost, and the returns should be 


certain, large and visible. Thus the way is prepared 


any group should remember that nothing will make project 


ing "go" with his group like success and satisfaction 


~~ 


ol 


in the first projects attempted. No project, whether 

the first attempted by a group or their hundred and 

first, should be allowed to remain incompleted. If a 
project is allowed to run out into a ragged and indefinite 
end a large share of any good which might come from it 
will be lost and the wrong kind of a lesson will be taught. 
Another important point, to repeat what has been 
‘said before, is to correlate the projects of the various groups 
Brontaining the same young people or children as much as 
‘possible. The projects of the class, the department, the 
‘evening group, etc., where they contain the same people, 


or some of the same ones, should be correlated’ in order 


y 


that all the teachingmay point toward the same goal at - 


the same time. This is, of course, an ideal to be sought 


vr 


“rather than a principle which can be strictly adhered to 
at present. 

4 Curriculum material which has been written 
from the project point of view will make it easier to 


ise this principle, but project teaching is essentially 


‘2 matter of method rather than of material. Any material, 
Bprovided the teacher understands the nature oi the age 


“group he is facing, can be taught by means of the project 


“principle., although some of it lends itself much better 
‘to this form of teaching than some other. Much material 
thas been written from the project point of view which is 


suited to a particular school, especially if the author 


‘ustion actually exists. Shaver has written some ten Young 


People's Projects on most timely subjects. His directions 
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or carrying through these projects presuppose, how- 

ever, three meetings of the same group each .week, one 

Sunday morning, one Sunday evening, and one during the 
week, There are many eden e. perhaps especially city 
churches, wnere that is an impossibility at the present 
stage of the game. It is of course possible that the 
‘material might be covered with the one meeting a week 

WwW ich most classes have, andg&n occasional week-night 
gathering which might be worked up, but then the project 
would take so much longer if it were done completely that 
ait is probable that it would lag and grow stale for the 
group before they could complete it. Such would very 
‘likely be the case if it were among the first projects 
attempted by the group. Even currimulum material written 


for project teaching does not always prove of the help we 


might expect in a particular situation. All projects must 
arise out of real life situations of the group concerned. 
Sometimes these situations can be created by the leader, 
“put this situation must exist before any project looking 
to its solution can be attempted. Curriculum material 
written for project teaching can only be suggestive, and 


can best serve as source material. 
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Chapter VI 


Conclusions. 


What can be said, then, in conclusion re~ 


garding the practicality of the project principle for 

“the average church school in the face of some of the 
fundamental problems raised at the beginning of this 

_ discussion ? 

The limited time at our disposalfor the 

_ work of religious education is not essentially a 

problem facing the project method alone. It faces 

all methods of teaching. And with a given amount 

of time for religious education we can accomplish more 
“if we teach according to the project principle than by 
‘any method or combination of methods which do not 

embody this principle. And when we teach by projects 

‘we are going to find greater interest and consequently 
greater opportunity for obtaining more time for our 
‘work. Both young people and children give a large part 
of their time to the the things they want to do. If 

we, through our use of projects, can arouse their interest 
“in doing the things which will bring them the experiences 
“we want them to have we will find them spending more of 
‘their time doing these samethings. 

What has been said regarding the problem of 
‘limited time applies in large measure to that of 
‘inadequate leadership. With the teachers we have we will 


have more effective teaching than pefore if they will seek 
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to teach according to the project principle. Training 

‘for teaching according to this principle will be different 

from training to teach according to older methods. The 

emphasis will not be on the material to be taught but on 

_ the psychology of the age group to be taught, so that 

“the teacherWwill know what they are capable of and what 

" they are interested in and what their skills normally 

are. ‘The teacher who would teach by projects will do 

ess studying of the "lesson" during the week, and spend 

nore time in making contacts with the members ol his group. 

Even our conceptions of child-centered curriculum materials 

‘which do not include the project idea mace the nature of the 

child the determinant for the selecting of the material for 

any particular age group. When the project principle is 

embraced, however, there is no hard and fast curriculum 

material in the usual sense of the term. Such material 

_ may serve as the start for a project, or may suggest one, 

but then it may be completely discarded if it does not help 

in the solution of the real life problem which is being 

‘faced by the group. So we see that in project teaching 

the material musdtie very secondary, and the ability of 

the teacher to create and guide life experiences which 

‘contain educational value very important. 

The average church school teacher can accomplish 
principle 

‘more through the project,.metaeé than by any other form of 

teaching, provided he can be thoroughly inoculated with the 

roject point of view. If he has this he will succeed as 

never before even if he hes had no training in project 


teaching. But he must "get" the conception of teaching as 
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uhe enrichment and guidance of life experience, and of the 
oject as a segment of this experience. 

As we have already indicated, the problem of 
Suitable curriculum material becomes certainly no more 
acute under the project principle. In fact, having said 
that the material was of less importance than the teacher 
we might almost say that the material was ol less import- 


ce when teaching was by projects than when other principles 


uided the teaching, and this because teaching that embodies 
the project principle is less pound to curriculum material 

than any other kind. At the same time we do realize that 

Bro ject teaching can be done much more efficiently, 

Especially by the teacher untrained in using this principle, 
Shon curriculum material can be furnished which embodies 

this principle. The teacher must also be taught the difference 
sl the way of using this kind of material from that/fin which 
purriculum material is used under older methods. When 
teaching is by projects any curriculum material is to be 
considered only as suggestive and as source material, not 

as a hard and fast method of procedure. 

Project teaching need not require any more in 

the way of equipment than any ovner form of teaching. 

In fact the class-room and its equipment play a smaller 

part in the teaching process and the community and the 

world in which we live a larger part. A playground or 
eymnasium, adequate facilities for social gatherings, 

suitable places for worship and well planned class rooms 
Bs an essential to an effective program of religious 


education but the project principle does not make any 
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more insistent demand for them than any other form of 


teaching which has the forward look, These things are 
essential to the work of religious education, not alone 
to that teaching which embodies the project principle. 
q In conclusion it may be said that theproject 
principle is practical in the average church school of 
Esdey provided certain conditions are met. It must be 
begun cautiously and in those methods with which we are 
most familiar. It has certain limitations in practice 


which are not always very conspicuous in theory, and these 


must be recognized. Too much must not be attempted, 
especially at first. The habit of success rather than 
that of failure must be formed, Above all else, the 
pro ject attitude or point of view must be thoroughly 
ingrained in our teachers, whether they have had any 
| raining in project teaching or not. Pro ject teaching 
is essentially a point of view, a conception. Without 
this point of view there can be no project teaching 
and with it there can be such teaching, even if there 
be no mastery of material or knowledge of pedagogical 


methods as we ordinarily conceive of them. 
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This bibliography is far from being either 


‘complete or consistent. Some of the books mentioned 
herein do not even contain the term "project" , but 
_ they all seem to the author to be among those that 
‘pear either directly or indirectly on the subject 
under consideration. This bibliography is only sug- 
Ma stive and seeks to do no more than present samples 


sof the much vaster field of similar material available. 


- Benton, Rita 
"The Bible Play Workshop" 

N.Y. + Abingdon Press, 1925 
A good presentation of the values to be 
derived from the use of dramatics, and of 
Bible plays in particular, and of how to 
use and produce such plays. 


Benton, Rita 
. "Shorter Bible Plays" 

N.Y.: Abingdon Press, 192. 

A group of plays suitable for presentation 
as outlined in the above volume. 


Betts, George Herbert 

"How to Teach Religion" 

N.Y.: Abingdon Press, 1919 

Chapter VI, "Connecting Religious Instruction 
with Life and Conduct" stresses the idea that 
religious instruction must carry across to life 
and conduct. , 

Pages 170-176 deal with the appeal to the 
imagination and the part it plays in religious 
education; 212-217 with the use of the story 
method. 

This book does not present the project principle 
as such, but will be very helpiul for any teacher 
who wishes to teach more effectively. 


Betts and Hawthorne 

"Method in Teaching Religion" 

N.Y.: Abingdon Press,1925 

Chapter XII, "Project Teaching" is helpful, although 
it considers project teaching as more of a separate 
method, to be used with other methods, rather than 
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a principle which can be expressed through 

many "methods". 

Chapter XIII, "Teaching Through the Story", 
Chapter XIV, "“Dramatization in Keligious 
Educatior!; Chapter XV, "Teaching Through the 
Manual Arts"; Chapter XVI, "Teaching Through 
Discussion"; Chapter XVII,"Training in Social 
Service"; and Chapter XVIII, "Training in the 
Art of Worship" are all helpful for the teacher 
who would embody the project principle in these 
various methods, although these chapters are 
not written specifically from the project point 
of view. 


"The Curriculum of Religious Education" 

N.Y.; Seribner's Sons, 1925 
A presentation of the curriculum of rel- 
igious education conceived ® as the guid- 
ance, enrichment and control of life experience. 
A thorough grasp of this conception of the 
curriculum is essential to an understanding 
of the project principle. 


'Branom, M.E. 


"The Project Method in Education" 

Boston: R.G. Badger, 1919 
A good older presentation of the subject. 
Concerned with education in general, not 
with religious education in particular. 


Carrier, Blanche 


"The Kingdom of Love" 

N.Y.: Doran, 1927 
A good example of a course embodying the 
project point of view and written from that 
point of view. For Junior High School age. 


Carrier and Clowes 


"Building a Christian Character" 

N.Y. : Doubleday Doran, 1928 
Another good example of a course embodying 
the project principle. For Juniors. 
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"Religious Education Through Story Telling" 
N.Y.:Abingdon Press, 1925. 

A good book, including a presentation of the 

story interests of various ages. Is not 

especially related to project teaching by 

content, but is valuable for those who would 

embody the project teaching in story telling. 


Charters, W.W. 


"Curriculum Construction" 
N.Y.:MacMillan, 1925 
A sound and well balanced treatment, presenting 
the advantages in both subject study and project 
study. It prophecieS a much wider use of the 
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project method in the future, and consequently 
; many fundamental changes in the organization 

; of school work. This prophecy is being ful- 
filled today. 


Charters, W.W. 
"The Teaching of Ideals" 
N.Y.:MacMillan, 1927 

An excellent presentation of the method of 
teaching through life situations,or by 
projects. It contains much practical help 
for those who would teach in this way. 
Chapters 4 and 5 are especially recommended 
for those who would embody the project principle 
in their teaching. 
This volume is in a sense a fulfillment of the 
prophecy made in the one listed above. 
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mcoe, G.A. ) 
"Law and Freedom in the Schools" 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1924. 
A discussion of projects as affected by law, 
natural, statute and moral. A good book. 
"Coe, G.A. 


"\ Social Theory of Religious Education" 
N.Y.:Sceribners, 1917 
Just what the title suggests. Religious 
education conceived as being accomplished 
in socialized groups. 
A deep, meaty book which goes to the bottom 
in its thinking. Not recommended for light 
reading nor for the first reading in this 
field, but it will repay many readings and 
much meditation when the field is not altogether 
new and the vocabulary somewhat familiar. 
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Collings, Ellsworth 

"an Experiment with a Project Curriculum" 
N.Y.:MacMillan, 1924 

Describes an experiment with a thorogoing 
project curriculum carried on for four years 
(1917-1921) in McDonald County, Missouri, 
in three’ rural schools. An interesting 
and cogent argument in favor of the project 
type of curriculum. 


Cope, H.F. 
E “Organizing the Church School" 

N.Y.:Doran, 1925 
Is not written specifically from the project 
point of view but is valuable in guiding the 
organization of a church school so that the 
project principle may tind expression in 
its organization. Recommended for lay reading. 


Cope, H.F. 
; "Religious Education in the Church" 
N.Y.:Scribners, 1918 
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Chapter XII,"Social Service in the Educational 
Program" contains suggestive material for service 
projects, although this chapter is not written 
from the point of view of the project principle. 


Cowles, M.K. 
"Problems in Living" 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press , 1927 
A life situation course for Junior High School 
age. A fairly good example of a course written 
with the project principle in mind 


Dewey, John 
"Democracy and Education" 
N.Y MacMjllan,1916 

An application of the ideals of democracy 
to education. The following chapters are 
especially good from our point of view: 
Chapter II,"Education as a Social Function". 

£ III,"Education as Direction", 

d IV,"Education as Growth". 

" XXVI,"Theories of Morals". 
This book does not deal with the project 
principle but gives a good background for 
a study of the problem. 


Entwistle and Harris 
. "The Call Drum" 

N.Y.:Friendship Press, 1928. 
A good example of the new curriculum material 
embodying the project principle. There are 
a number of similar volumes published by 
this Press. This book is a study of Africa 
largely by means of African stories for Primary 
children. 
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/Fiske, G.W. 
"Purpose in Teaching Religion" 
N.Y.:Abingdon Press, 1927 
The following chapters are of special 
value: 
Chapter 14,"Why Graded Worship by Departments?". 
ig 15,"Why Appeal to the Imagination", discussing 
the use of art, stories, the hymn-story, and motion 


pictures. 
Chapter 16, "Why Dramatics in the Church School?" 
ly 17, "Why Project Teaching of Religion", a 


good concise statement of the nature of project teaching 
and the need for it. 

Chapter 18,"Why World Friendship and Service 

Programs?". | 

These chapters are all good, as is the whole book. 

At the end of each chapter are excellent short 
bibliographies for the subject discussed therein. 
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alloway, T.W. 

"The Dramatic Instinct in Religious Education" 
Boston:Pilgrim Press, 1922. 

Dramatic expression is discussed as a means 
of moral and religious education. The use of 
the Bible as a source of dramatic material is 
discussed. Instructions are given as to how to 
construct a Biblical drama and five sample Biblical 
dramas are given. 
This is not written from the point of view of the 
project principle, but will be of help to the 
teacher who wants to embody that principle in 
Biblical dramatics. 
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Hartshorne, Hugh 
"Manual for Training in Worship" 

N.Y.:Scribners, 1925 
Is written without reference to the project 
principle, but will be of much help to the 
teacher who would embody the project principle 
in worship. Should be used as any other manual 
of worship, as suggestive and source material, and 
not adopted in toto. 
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Hartshorne, Hugh 

‘3 "Stories for Worship and How to Follow them Up" 
:y N.Y.:Scribners, 1921 

. A companion volume to the above. Contains 

et more source material and less theory and method. 


- Hutchins, W.Norman 

FY "Graded Social Service in the Sunday School" 
Chicago:University of Chicago Press, 1914. 

A bit antiquated, but profitable. Not written 

from the project point of view especially, but 

contains suggestions for many service projects 

for each department. 


Kilpatrick, W.H. :, 

"Education for a Changing Civilization" 
N.Y.:MacMillan, 1927 

A good exposition of the need for project 

teaching and of the.nature of true project 

teaching, without using the term "project". 


‘Kilpatrick, W.H. 
"Foundations of Method" 
N.Y. MacMillan, 1925. 
An exposition of the "wider problem of method". 
Conceives of @ducation as practice in present 
desirable living, which is the foundation of the 
project principle. 


‘Lobingier, J.L. 
"Projects in World Friendship" 
Chicago:University of Chicago Press, 1925 
A discussion of the project method, its principles 
and its use. Projects for each department are 


suggested. A good book. 
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McMurray, Charles A. 
"Teaching by Projects" 

N.Y.:MacMillan , 1920 
A good earlier presentation of project 
teaching with examples. Deals with public 
school education rather than religious 
education. 


Meredith, Wm.V 

7 "Paceantry and Dramatics in Religious Education" 
oe N.Y.:Abingdon Press, 1921. 

A good book on edycational dramatics. Puts 

the development of the participants as the 

test of the success of educational dramatics. 

Contrasts educational dramatics with professional 

dramatics. Discusses the use of educational 

dramatics, the production of such works, and 

their value. Good bibliographies at the end 

of each chapter. 


Miller, Elizabeth Erwin 

& "The Dramatization of Bible Stories" 
Chicago:University of Chicago Press, 1921 

Discusses the aims, methods and dramatization of 

a number of Bible stories, including New Testament 

parables. Offers suggestions for stage setting, 

properties, costuming and the orgainzation of a 

church dramatic club. 

Not a project book, but valuable to one who would 

embody the project principle in educational 

Biblical dramatics. 


Neuberg, M.d. 
. "Right Living", Series I and II. 

Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 1925 
A discussion course for Junior High School 
pupils based on life situations. 


‘Roberts, S.L. 

"Teaching in the Church School" 
Philadelphia:The Judson Press, 1927. 

A. good book suitable for the lay reader. 

Chapter V, "The Project Principle and Project 

Work" is especially valuable for our purpose. 


Shaver, Erwin L.. 

"Church School Projects" 

Valuable suggestions of projects of various 
types for various age groups in the church school 


"How to Teach Seniors" 

Boston:Pilgrim Press, 1927. 
A discussion of materials and methods to be 
used in leading church-school Seniors in the 
Christian way of life. A practical application 
of the theories of project teaching presented in 
Shaver's other books. Valuable not only for teachers 
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of Seniors but for all those interested in 
religious education, Highly recommended for 
reading by those who would understand the project 
principle as Shaver conceives of it, which is the 
conception underlying this presentation. 


"Teaching Adolescents in the Church School" 
N.Y.:Doran, 1923. 

A plan book for training leaders of youth based 

on the project principle. A book designed as 

a guide book for the execution of a project. 

Of much practical help and has good bibliographies. 


"Present Day Trends in Religious Education" 
A book worth reading. : 


"The Project Principle in Religious Education" 
Chicago; University of Chicago Fress, 1924. 
The best book on the subject. Combines theory and 


practice in a way that makes it valuable for the 


inexperienced reader and the experienced educational 
worker. Bibliographies at the end of each chapter 
offer suggestions for further study. Many 

actual projects discussed and many more listed 

for suggestions tothe teacher. 


"young People's Projects" 

Chicago:University of Chicago Press, 1925 and 1927. 
Ten projects challenging young people to think 
through these important problems of the Christian 
life. Valuable as suggestive and source material. 
Not always to be taken in toto, nor intended to 
be so used, 

"4 Christian's Life Work" 

#4 Christian's Recreation" 

"\ Christian's Attitude toward the Press" 

"Christian World Builders" 

"Christian Young People and World-Friendship" 

"young People and the Church" 

"The Other Fellow's Religion" 

“Christianizing our Community" 

"A Christian's Education" 

"A Christian's Patriotism" 


heridan and White 


"Learning and Teaching" 

N.Y.:Methodist Book Concern, 1918 
A good book. Treats the educational work of 

the church and the individual teacher from the 
point of view of character development as the 

aim. Presents thé need for and the use of the 
project principle without using the term "project". 
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"Religious Education" 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1928. 

A most worth-while book. Conceives of religious 
education in terms of the guidance and development 
of life situations. Chapter VI, "Education Through 
Socialized Groups" is perhaps especially pertinent 
to our subject. The entire book will repay careful 
reading to the studenf the project principle. 


and Norsworthy 
"How to Teach" 
N.Y.:MacMillan, 1921 
A good help to the understanding of the child 
and of educational psychology, whichis the only 
basis on which an educational method or process 
can be surely built. Project teaching demands 
an understanding of all phases of the child. 


Towner, M.C. 
"One Hundred Projects for the Church School" 
N.Y.: Doran, 1925. 
Source material for the teacher who is seeking 
to use the project principle in the church school. 


Waddell, R.C. 
"The Place of the Bible in the Church School Curriculum" 
Thesis submitted in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree of Doctor of Theology 
in the Pacific School of Religion, 19x87. 

Especially Chapter I, Section 4, "The Project 
Principle and the Organization of the Curriculum", 
pages 21-30. Good bibliography. 


“Wadhams, Nellie C.K. 

| "Project Lessons on the Gospel of Mark" 
N.Y.:Century Co., 1925. 

For Junior High School pupils. A cours9on 

the life of Christ designed for project teaching. 


Watson, G.B. and G.H. 

"Case Studies for Teachers of Religion" 
N.Y.z:Association Press, 1926 

Contains one hundred case studies and three 
hundred and fifteen source quotations from 
leading authors. An excellent help to an 
understanding of the problems we are facing and 
a presentation of many choice bits of wisdom from 
many sources. Perhaps especially Chapter VIII, 
"What are some class enterprises which will ; 
produce character results? " 

Project teaching cannot be done intelligently 
until we know the problems we are trying to 
golve and the conditions we «are facing. This 
book of case studies helps us to a better grasp 
of the problem confronting religious education. 
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